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A MUSICAL CURIOSITY. 
By 8. Barina-Gou.p. 


Ear ty collections of music are extremely scarce, 
with the sole exception of ecclesiastical music. 
The whole character of music in the civilised 
—or rather European civilised world has be- 
come so altered by little and little through 
the last two centuries, that what was regarded 
as delightful in melody and harmony to the 
ears of our medieval forefathers, is scarcely 
endurable by our modern ears. It does not 
follow that their music was bad, at all events 
that their melodies were bad, but that they 
are unusual, inappreciable by us, accustomed to 
airs and harmonies of one particular class. 
The field of music has been narrowed, not ex- 
tended ; but there has been very laborious and 
exhaustive elaboration of that contracted field. 
It may be asked whether we have not actually 
worked it out; whether it is possible further 
to exploit it so as to grow much that is fresh 
and original in it; whether, therefore, it will 
not become necessary for the musician of the 
future to extend his hedges, and to compose in 
some of the abandoned ‘modes.’ In that event 
the relics of the compositions of the early musi- 
cians will be looked at with more than anti- 
quarian interest. 

The manuscripts containing early European 
music may be counted on the fingers, that is 
to say, if we put ecclesiastical music on one 
side. Of that there are some fine collections in 
the library of the old monastery of St Gall. 
One of the earliest collections of secular music 
we have is a manuscript of the fourteenth 
century, contained in the Jena Library. It is 
a collection of the songs of the Minnesingers 
of the close of the thirteenth and the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, and was made, 
apparently, for one of the Landgraves of 
Thuringia. The minstrels and Minnesingers of 
the twelfth and two following centuries not 
only composed their own verses, but also the 


melodies to which their verses were set. To 
set their words to other tunes was regarded 
as a plagiarism. There were various forms of 
composition—the ballad, the roundelay, and the 
ditty—and various forms of music to suit the 
several structures of the verses. 

In England, a curious collection of songs and 
carols of the period of Henry VI, that belonged 
originally to a wandering minstrel, words and 
music, was edited for the Percy Society by Mr 
T. Wright. Lady Nevile’s Virginal Book was 
transcribed in 1591, but it contains many airs 
certainly a century earlier. The same may be 
said for Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal Book, which 
did not really belong to that queen, but dates 
from 1603-12. William Ballet’s Lute Book is a 
manuscript in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and belongs to the end of the fifteenth 
or beginning of the sixteenth century. In Scot- 
land, the Skene manuscripts have been con- 
sidered to date from 1630 or 1640, but the 
tunes were added to by later hands. 

Recently, a very great addition to our know- 
ledge of the early music of Europe has been 
made by the discovery, in the Royal Library at 
Madrid, of a thick volume of songs with their 
melodies, harmonised, that dates from the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. The book was 
compiled for one of the Dukes of Alva, in fact 
for the grandfather of the infamous governor of 
the Netherlands. This was Don Garcia Alvarez 
de Toledo, first Count, and then Duke, of Alva, 
who was himself a poet and a musician, and 
who encouraged the arts at his court. The 
time was one of chivalrous adventure, the roll- 
ing back of the Moorish domination, and the 
reconquest of Spain. It was the period of the 
charming ballads relative to the achievements 
of the Spanish warriors in the wars with the 
Moors, some of which are found, with the airs 
to which they were composed, in this volume. 
It was the time, moreover, when the dramatic 
art began in Spain, and Encina was almost the 
first Spanish dramatist, and he has contributed 
numerous songs to the collection recently dis- 
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covered. He was, in fact, at the court of the 
Duke of Alva, and his dramatic compositions 
were for the sake of amusing that court. Juan 
de la Encina was born in 1469, and after 
completing his education at Salamanca, he was 
received into the family of the Duke of Alva. 
He continued in his service for many years, 
composing songs, lays, and dramatic pieces. In 
the nc Pi of the sixteenth century he went 
to Rome, where his knowledge of music made 
him a favourite of Pope Leo X., and he was 
appointed Director of the pontifical chapel. He 
returned eventually to Spain, and died in 1534. 

His songs were already known, but not the 

airs to which they were sung; these had not 
been recovered; and this it is which makes 
the volume we are noticing such a find. The 
story of its discovery is interesting. Don Fran- 
cisco Asenjo Barbieri, who has transcribed and 
ewe ge the volume, relates that in 1870 his 
riend, the librarian of the Royal Library 
attached to the palace at Madrid, told him that 
there was an old music-book on one of the 
upper shelves. Accordingly, he visited the 
library, and put a ladder against the bookcase. 
The librarian ascended, pulled out the dusty 
volume, and said: ‘There it is;’ and handed it 
down. Don Barbieri took a hasty look at it, 
and exclaimed: ‘Here is a volume of Encina’s 
music!’ Further exploration of the manuscript 
disclosed the fact that it was a great song-book, 
containing not only Encina’s compositions, but 
a crowd of others by known and unknown 
minstrels of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. The value of the volume both as a col- 
lection of old songs and as a contribution to 
the history of music was at once seen; but 
various duties interfered with the transcription 
and publication, so that it was not till recently 
that the work was available to the public. 

Unhappily, the manuscript was not perfect. 
Pages had n torn out—perhaps to cover 
jam-pots—and as many as ninety-one composi- 
tions have disap d. Nevertheless, much 
remains—in all, five hundred pieces, of the 
most varied description. There are heroic 
ballads, love-songs, religious hymns and carols, 
bacchanalian songs, satirical verses, and last, 
but not least, nursery rhymes with their melo- 
dies. The latter article alone is sufficient to 
make this volume precious. Who would have 
dreamed of the possibility of recovering the 
rhymes and melodies to which the father of 
the persecutor of the Netherlands listened when 
he was a fretful baby in his cradle? 

The original manuscript is a quarto volume 
with an index, and is simply entitled Libro de 
Cantos, All the compositions are harmonised 
for three or four voices, and in some cases the 
true melody is found in the tenor. The lengthy 
ballads and some of the songs are not given in 
full; the words could be found elsewhere, but 
the music is there—the book was a music-book, 
above all. 

Encina’s songs were published in his lifetime, 
and the ballads were first printed in the 
Cancionero General of Ferdinand del Castillo, in 
1511. There are, however, in the newly dis- 
covered collection many pieces that never have 
been printed, and the compositions of man 
authors hitherto unknown. But it is as a col- 


lection of early music that the volume is valuable 
and from its character unique. 

It does not illustrate Spanish music alone 
but also that of all Europe, for European music 
in the middle ages, even down to the appear. 
ance of the great masters Haydn, Handel, and 
Mozart, was much the same everywhere, in 
Scotland and in Italy, in England and in 
France. The instrument determined the char- 
acter of a melody, on which the accompaniment 
was played: a bagpipe tune with its drone, a 
harp melody, a ae a lute air, are recog. 
nisable without much difficulty. Moreover, airs 
travelled like birds; they crossed the seas, and 
became naturalised away from where they were 
born. Scottish airs became familiar in England 
and Ireland; and English country dances and 
ballad airs were collected and published in the 
Netherlands. Spanish tunes were carried by 
the soldiers and hidalgos of Philip II. and 
Charles V. to the Netherlands, and these men 
on returning sang in Spain the airs they had 
caught up in Germany and in Belgium. 

Moreover, in this interesting volume we have 
not Spanish songs only, but some in Italian, 
some in Latin, one in the strange Basque 
tongue. Some of the songs are certainly earlier 
than the volume that contains them, and the 
name prefixed to them indicates, not the com- 
poser of the words, not even, perhaps, that of 
the composer of the melody, but of the arranger 
of the harmonies. Thus we have in it the 
song in praise of wine, in Latin, beginning: 

a color vini clari, 
ve sapor sine 
Tua 
Digneris potentia. 

This is attributed to Juan Ponce, of whom, 
however, nothing is known, though he con- 
tributed several compositions to the Duke of 
Alva’s book. Now this song was well known 
in the middle ages ; it was sung by the students 
in Germany; and it has been published by 
Edélstand du Mérie, among the popular Latin 
songs earlier than the twelfth century. The 
ballads relative to the conquest of Granada no 
doubt belong to the age of the volume; but 
who can say what remoteness of antiquity may 
belong to the nursery rhymes therein stored ? 


THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO.* 
CHAPTER III. (continued). 


But when Antonio had ridden two or three 
miles, and came where he had left the band, he 
could see none of them. And a peasant came 
running to him in great fright and said, ‘My 
lord, your men are gone again to aid the Duke; 
for the Prince has done great deeds, and turned 
the fight, and it is again very doubtful: and 
my lord Tommasino bade me say that he 
knew your mind, and was gone to fight for 
Firmola.’ 

Then Antonio, wondering greatly at the 
news, set his horse to a gallop and passed 
through Rilano at furious speed, and rode on 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. a 
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towards Agnino; and it was now afternoon. 
Presently he saw the armies, but they seemed 
to be still over against one another. And 
riding on, he met Bena, who was come to 
seek him. And Bena said, ‘The Prince and 
his knights have fought like devils, my lord, 
and the townsmen grew fearful again when you 
were gone; and we, coming back, have fought 
again. But now a truce has sounded, and the 
Prince and the Duke are meeting in conference 
between the armies. Yet they say that no 

ce will be made; for the Prince, taking 
eart from his sudden success, though he is 
willing to abandon the tribute, asks something 
in return which the Duke will not grant. 
Yet perhaps he has granted it by now, for 
his men are weary.’ 

‘He should grant nothing,’ cried Antonio, 
and galloped on again. But Bena said to 
himself with an oath, ‘He has sent back the 
lady! The saints save us!’ and followed 
Antonio with a laugh on his face. 

But Antonio, thinking nothing of his own 
safety, rode full into the ranks of the Duke's 
Guard, saying, ‘Where does my lord talk with 
the Prince?’ And they showed him where the 
place was; for the Prince and Duke sat alone 
under a tree between the two arrays. And the 
Duke looked harsh and resolute, while the 
Prince was very courteously entreating him. 

‘Indeed, said he, ‘so doubtful has the day 
been, my lord, that I might well refuse to 
abandon the tribute, and try again to-morrow 
the issue of the fight. But, since so many 
brave men have fallen on both sides, I am 
willing to abandon it, asking only of you such 
favour as would be conceded to a simple gentle- 
man asking of his friend. And yet you will 
not grant it me, and thus bring peace between 
us and our peoples,’ 

Duke Valentine frowned and bit his lip; and 
the Prince rose from where he had been seated, 
and lifted his hand to the sky, and said, ‘So 
be it, my lord; on your head lies the blame. 
For to-morrow I will attack again ; and, as God 
lives, I will not rest till the neck of the city 
of Firmola is under my foot, or my head rolls 
from my shoulders by your sword. 

Then Duke Valentine paced up and down, 

ndering deeply. For iS was a man_ that 
iated to yield aught, and beyond all else hated 
what the Prince of Mantivoglia asked of him. 
Yet he feared greatly to refuse; for the towns- 
men had no stomach for another fight, and had 
threatened to march home if he would not 
make peace with the Prince. Therefore he 


, turned to the Prince, and, frowning heavily, 


was about to say, ‘Since it must be so, so let 
it be,’ when suddenly the Count Antonio rode 
up and leaped from his horse, crying, ‘ Yield 
nothing, my lord, yield nothing! For if you 
will tell me what to do, and suffer me to be 
‘ser hand, we will drive the enemy over our 

rders with great loss,’ 
_ Then the Prince of Mantivoglia fell to laugh- 
ing, and he came to Antonio and put his arm 
about his neck, saying, ‘Peace, peace, thou 
foolish man !’ 

Antonio saluted him with all deference, but 
he answered, ‘I must give good counsel to 
my lord the Duke.’ And he turned to the 


Duke again, saying, ‘Yield nothing to the 
Prince, my lord.’ 

Duke Valentine’s lips curved in his slow 
smile as he looked at Antonio. ‘Is that indeed 
your counsel? And will you swear, Antonio, 
to give me your aid against the Prince so long 
as the war lasts, if I follow it?’ 

‘Truly, I swear it, cried Antonio. ‘Yet 
what need is there of an oath? Am I not 
your Highness’s servant, bound to obey without 
an oath ? 

‘Nay, but you do not tell him’—— began 
the Prince angrily. 

Duke Valentine smiled again; he was ever 
desirous to make a show of fairness where he 
risked nothing by it; and he gazed a moment 
on Antonio’s face; then he answered to the 
Prince of Mantivoglia, ‘I know the man, my 
lord. I know him in his strength and in his 
folly.—Do not we know one another, Antonio?’ 

‘Indeed, I know not all your Highness’s 
mind,’ answered Antonio. 

‘Well, I will tell him,’ said Duke Valentine. 
‘This Prince, Antonio, has consented to a 
and to abandon all claim to tribute from our 
city, on one condition—which is, that I, the 
Duke, shall do at his demand what of my own 
free and sovereign will I would not do.’ 

‘His demand is not fitting nor warranted b 
his power,’ said Antonio; but, in spite of his 
words, the Prince of Mantivoglia passed his arm 
through his, and laughed ruefully, whispering, 
‘Peace, man, peace.’ 

‘And thus I, the Duke, having bowed my 
will to his, shall return to Firmola, not beaten 
indeed, yet half-beaten and cowed by the power 
of Mantivoglia.’ 

‘It shall not be, my lord, cried Count An- 
tonio. 

‘Yet, my lord Duke, you do not tell him 
what the condition is,’ said the Prince. 

‘Why, it is nothing else than that I should 
oom you, and suffer you to wed the Lady 

ucia,’ said Duke Valentine. 

Then Count Antonio loosed himself from the 
arm of the Prince and bent and kissed the 
Prince’s hand; but he said, ‘Is this thing to 
come twice on a man in one day? For it is 
but an hour or more that I parted from the 
lady of whom you speak; and if her eyes 
could not move me, what else shall move me?’ 
And he told them briefly of his meeting with 
the Lady Lucia. And Duke Valentine was 
wroth with the shame that a generous act 
rouses in a heart that knows no generosity: 
and the Prince was yet more wroth, and he 
said to Duke Valentine, ‘ Were there any honour 
in you, my lord, you would not need my 
prayers to pardon him.’ 

At this the Duke’s face grew very dark ; and 
he cried angrily, ‘Get back to your own line, 
my lord, or the truce shall not save you,’ And 
he turned to Antonio and said, ‘Three hours 
do I give you to get hence, before I pursue,’ 

Antonio bowed i to him and to the Prince ; 
and they three parted, the two princes in bitter 
wrath, and set again on fighting to the end, 
the one because he was ashamed and yet obsti- 
nate, the other for scorn of a rancour that 
found no place in himself. But Count Antonio 
went back to his company and drew it some 
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little way off from both armies; and he said 
to Tommasino, ‘The truce is ended, and they 
will fight again so soon as the men have had 
some rest;’ and he told Tommasino what had 

Then he sat silent again, and presentl 

e laid hold of his cousin’s arm, saying, + Laok 
you, Tommasino, princes are sometimes fools ; 
and hence come trouble and death to honest 
humble folk. It is a sore business that they 
fight again to-morrow, and not now for any great 
matter, but because they are bitter against one 
another on my account. Cannot I stop them, 
Tommasino 

‘Ay, if you have five thousand men and not 
thirty-five—for that is the sum of us now, 
counting Martolo, who is back from Firmola.’ 

Antonio looked thoughtfully through the dusk 
of evening which now fell. ‘They will not 
fight to-night,’ he said. ‘I am weary of this 
blood-letting.” And Tommasino saw that there 
was something in his mind. 

Now the night fell dark again and foggy, 
even as the night before; and none in either 
army dared to move, and even the sentries 
could see no more than a few yards before 
them. But Antonio’s men, being accustomed 
to ride in the dark, and to find their way 
through mists both in plain and hill, could see 
more clearly; and Antonio divided them into 
two parties, himself leading one, and giving 
the other into Tommasino’s charge. aving 
very securely tethered their horses, they set 
forth, crawling on their bellies through the 
grass. Antonio with his party made for the 
camp of the Prince, while Tommasino and his 

rty directed their way towards the Duke’s 

ivouacs, And they saw the fires very dimly 

through the mist, and both parties passed the 
sentries unobserved, and made their way to the 
centre of the camps. Then, on the stroke of 
midnight, a strange stir arose in both the camps. 
Nothing could be seen by reason of the dark- 
ness and the mist; but suddenly cries arose, 
and men ran to and fro; and a cry went up 
from the Duke’s camp, ‘They are behind us! 
They are behind us! We are surrounded !’ 
And in the Prince’s camp also was great fear ; 
for from behind them, towards where the spurs 
of Mount Agnino began, there came shouts of 
‘At them, at them! Charge!’ And the Prince’s 
officers, perceiving the cries to be from men 
of Firmola (and this they knew by reason of 
certain differences in the phrasing of words), 
conceived that the Duke had got behind 
them, and was lying across their way of 
retreat. 

And the Duke, hearing the shouts in his own 
camp, ran out from his tent; and he was met 
by hundreds of the townsmen, who cried, ‘My 
lord, we are surrounded!’ For Antonio’s men 
had gone to the townsmen and showed them 
how they might escape more fighting; and the 
townsmen were nothing loth; and they insisted 
with the Duke that a body of men on horse- 
back had passed behind them. So the Duke 
sent out scouts, who could see nothing of the 
horsemen. But then the townsmen cried, some 
being in the secret, others not, ‘Then they 
have ridden past us, and are making for Fir- 
mola. And they will do Heaven knows what 
there. Lead us after them, my lord!’ And 


the Duke was very angry; but he was also 
greatly afraid, for he perceived that there was 
a stir also in the Prince’s camp, and heard 
shouts from there, but could not distinguish 
what was said. And while he considered what 
to do, the townsmen formed their ranks and 
sent him word that they were for Firmola; 
and when he threatened them with his Guard, 
they rejoined that one death was as good as 
another; and the Duke gnawed his nails and 
went pale with rage. But Count Antonio’s 
men, seeing how well the plan had sped, crept 

ain out from the camp, and returned to 
where they had tethered their horses, and 
mounted, each taking a spare horse. And before 
they had been there long, they heard trumpets 
sound in the Duke’s camp, and the camp was 
struck, and the Duke and all his force began 
to retreat on Rilano, throwing out many scouts, 
and moving very cautiously in the darkness 
and mist. Yet when they came on_ nobody, 
they marched more quickly, even the Duke 
himself now believing that the Prince of Manti- 
voglia had of a purpose allowed the stir in his 
camp to be seen and heard, in order that he 
might detach a column to Firmola unobserved, 
and attack the city before the Duke came up. 
Therefore he now pressed on, saying, ‘I doubt 
not that the Prince himself is with the troop 
that has gone to Firmola.’ And all night long 
they marched across the plain, covering a space 
of eighteen miles; and just before the break 
of day they came to the city. 

Thus did it fall out with the army of Duke 
Valentine. But the Prince of Mantivoglia had 
been no less bewildered ; for when he sent out 
men to see what the cries behind the camp 
meant, he found no man; but he still heard 
scattered cries among the rising ground, where 
the hills begin. And he ‘in his turn saw a stir 
in the camp opposite to him. And, being an 
oA rg Prince, as he had shown both in evil 
and in good that day, he snatched up his 
sword, swearing that he would find the truth 
of the matter, and bidding his officers wait his 
return, and not be drawn from their position 
before he came again to them; and taking some 
of his younger knights and a few more, he 
passed out of his camp, and paused for a 
moment, bidding those with him spread them- 
selves out in a thin line, in order the better 
to reconnoitre, and that, if some fell into an 
ambuscade, others might survive to carry the 
news back to the camp. And he, having given 
his order, himself stood resting on his sword. 
But in an instant, before he could so much as 
lift the point of his sword from the ground, 
silent blurred shapes came from the mist, and 
were in front and behind and round him ; and 
they looked so strange that he raised his hand 
to cross himself ; but then a scarf was thrown 
over his mouth, and he was seized by eight 
strong hands and held so that he could not 
struggle; and neither could he cry out by 
reason of the scarf across his mouth. And they 
that held him began to run rapidly ; and he 
was carried out of the camp without the know- 
ledge of any of those who were with him, and 
they, missing their leader, fell presently into 
a great consternation, and ran to and fro in 
the gloom crying, ‘The Prince? Have you seen 
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the Prince? Is His Highness with you? In 
God’s name, has the Prince been this way?’ 
But they did not find him, and they grew more 
confounded, stumbling against one another, and 
being much afraid. And when the Prince was 
nowhere to be found, they lost heart, and 
began to fall back towards their own borders, 
skirting the base of Agnino. And their retreat 
grew quicker; and at last, when morning 
came, they were near the border; but the fog 
still nape all the plain in obscurity, and, 
robbed of their leader, they dared attempt 
nothing. : 

Now the Prince of Mantivoglia, whom his 
army sought thus in fear and bewilderment, 
was carried very quickly up to the high ground, 
where the rocks grew steep and close and the 
way led to the peak of Agnino. And as he 
was borne along, some one bound his hands 
and his feet; and still he was carried up, till 
at last he found himself laid down gently on 
the ground. And though he knew no fear— 
for they of Mantivoglia have ever been most 
valiant Princes and strangers to all fear—yet 
he thought that his last hour was come, and, 
fearing God ee he feared nothing else, he 
said a prayer and commended his soul to the 
Almighty, grieving that he should not receive 
the last services of the Church. And having 
done this, he lay still until the dawning day 
smote on his eyes and he could see; for the 
fog that lay dense on the plain was not in the 
hills, but hung between them and the plain. 
And he looked round, but saw no man. So he 
abode another hour, and then he heard a step 
behind him, and a man came, but whence he 
could not see ; and the man stooped and loosed 
the scarf from his mouth and cut his bonds, 
and he sat up, uttering a cry of wonder. For 
Count Antonio stood before him, his sword 
sheathed by his side. And he said to the Prince 
of Mantivoglia, ‘Do to me what you will, my 
lord. If you will strike me as I stand, strike. 
Or if you will do me the honour to cross 
swords, my sword is ready. Or, my lord, if 
you will depart in peace and in my great love 
and reverence, I will give thanks to Heaven 
and to a noble Prince.’ 

‘Antonio, what does this mean?’ cried the 
Prince, divided between anger and wonder. 

Then Antonio told him all that he had 
done: how the Duke was gone back with his 
army to Firmola, and how the Prince’s army 
had retreated towards the borders of Manti- 
voglia ; for of all this his men had informed 
him; and he ended, saying, ‘For since it 
seemed that I was to be the most unworthy 
cause of more fighting between two great 
Princes, it came into my head that such a 
thing should not be. And I rejoice that now 
it will not; for the townsmen will not march 
out again this year at least, and Your Highness 
will scarce sit down before Firmola with the 
season now far gone.’ 

‘So I am balked?’ cried the Prince, and he 
rose to his feet. ‘And this trick is played me 
by a friend !’ 

‘I am of Firmola, said Antonio, flushin 
red. ‘And while there was war, I might in al 
honour have played another trick, and carried 
you not hither, but to Firmola.’ 


‘I care not,’ cried the Prince angrily. ‘It 
was a trick, and no fair ee, 
‘Be it as you will, my lord, said Antonio. 
‘A man’s own conscience is his only judge. 
Will you draw your sword, my lord?’ 
But the Prince was very angry, and he 


answered roughly, ‘I will not fight with you, 
and I will not speak more with you. I will 


go. 

‘I will lead Your Highness to your horse,’ 
said Antonio. 

Then he led him some hundreds of paces 
down the hill, and they came where a fine 
horse stood ready saddled. 

‘It is not my horse,’ said the Prince. 

‘Be not afraid, my lord. It is not mine 
either, said Antonio, — ‘A rogue who 
serves me, and is called na, forgot his 
manners so far as to steal it from the quarters 
of the Duke. I pray you, use some opportunity 
of sending it back to him, or I shall i dubbed 
horse-stealer with the rest.’ 

‘I am glad it is not yours,’ said the Prince, 
and he prepared to mount, Antonio holding 
the stirrup for him. And when he was 


‘mounted, Antonio told him how to ride, so 


that he should come safely to his own men, 
and avoid certain scouting parties of the Duke 
that he had thrown out behind him as he 
marched back to Firmola. And having done 
this, Antonio stood back and bared his head 
and bowed. 

‘And where is your horse?’ asked the 
Prince suddenly. 

‘I have no horse, my lord,’ said Antonio. 
‘My men with all my horses have ridden back 
to our hiding-place in the hills. I am alone 
here, for I thought that Your Highness would 
kill me, and I should need no horse’ 

‘How, then, will you escape the scouting 
parties ?? 

‘I fear I shall not escape them, my lord, 
said Antonio, smiling again. 

‘And if they take you?’ 

‘Of a surety I shall be hanged, said Count 
Antonio. 

The Prince of Mantivoglia gathered his brow 
into a heavy frown, but the corners of his 
lips twitched, and he did not look at Antonio. 
And thus they rested a few moments, till sud- 
denly the Prince, unable to hold himself 
longer, burst into a great and merry peal of 
laughter ; and he raised his fist and shook it 
at Antonio, crying, ‘A scurvy trick, Antonio! 
By my faith, a scurvier trick by far than that 
other of yours! Art thou not ashamed, man? 
—Ah, you cast down your eyes! You dare 
not look at me, Antonio.’ 

‘Indeed I have naught to say for this last 
trick, my lord,’ said Antonio, laughing also. 

‘Indeed I musf carry this knave with me!’ 
cried the Prince. ‘Faugh, the traitor! Get up 
behind me, traitor ! ~~ me by the waist, 
knave! Closer, knave! Ah, Antonio, I know 
not in what mood Heaven was when you were 
made! I would I had the heart to leave you 
to your hanging! For what a story will my 
Princess make of this! I shall be the best- 
derided man in all Mantivoglia.’ 

‘I think not, my dear lord,’ said Count 
Antonio—‘ unless a love that a man may 
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reckon on as his lady-love’s, and a chivalry that 
does not fail, and a valour that has set two 
armies all agape in wonder, be your matters 
for mirth in Mantivoglia. And indeed, my 
lord, I would that I were riding to the lady I 
love best in the world, as Your leche aes 
for she might laugh till her sweet eyes ran 
tears so I were near to dry them.’ 

The Prince put back his hand towards 
Antonio and clasped Antonio’s hand, and said, 
‘What said she when you left her, Antonio? 
For with women love is often more than 
honour, and their tears rust the bright edge of 
a man’s conscience.’ 

‘Her heart is even as Our Lady’s; and with 
tears and smiles she left me, said Antonio, and 
he grasped the Prince’s hand. ‘Come, my lord, 
we must ride, or it is a prison for you and a 
halter for me.’ 

So they rode together in the morning on the 
horse that Bena had stolen from among the 
choicest of Duke Valentine’s, and keeping cun- 
ningly among the spurs of the hills, they were 
sighted once only from afar off by the Duke’s 
scouts, and escaped at a canter, and came safe 
to the Prince’s army, where they were received 
with great wonder and joy. But the Prince 
would not turn again to besiege Firmola, for he 
had had a fill of fighting, and the season grew 
late for the siege of a walled town. So he re- 
turned with all his force to Mantivoglia, having 
won by his gs Sage age much praise of valour, 
and nothing else in the wide world besides ; 


which thing indeed is so common in the wars 
of princes, that even wise men have well-nigh 


ceased to wonder at it. 

But the Princess of Mantivoglia heard all 
that had passed with great mirth, and made 
many jests upon her husband; and again, lest 
the Prince should take her jesting in evil part, 
more upon Duke Valentine. But concerning 
Count Antonio and the Lady Lucia she did 
not jest. Yet one day, chancing to be alone 
with Count Antonio—for he stayed many days 
at the Court of Mantivoglia, and was treated 
with great honour—she said to him, with a 
smile and half-raised eyelids, ‘Had I been a 
man, my lord Antonio, I would not have 
returned alone from the gates of Firmola. In 
truth, your lady needs’ patience for her virtue, 
Count Antonio !’ 

‘I trust, then, that Heaven sends it to her, 
madame,’ said Antonio. 

‘And to you also,’ she retorted with a laugh. 
‘And to her, trust in you also, I pray. For 
an absent lover is often an absent heart, Antonio, 
and I hear that many ladies would fain soften 
your exile. And what I hear, the Lady Lucia 
may hear also.’ 

‘She would hear it as the idle babbling of 
water over stones,’ said Antonio. ‘But, madame, 
I am glad that I have some honesty in me. 
For if there were not honest men and true 
maids in this world, I think more than a half 
of the wits would starve for lack of food.’ 

‘Mercy, mercy!’ she cried. ‘Indeed your 
wit has a keen edge, my lord.’ 

‘Yet it is not whatiel. on truth and honesty,’ 
said he. 

She answered nothing for a moment; then 
she drew near to him and stood before him, 


regarding his face; and she sighed ‘ Heigh-ho!’ 
and again ‘Heigh-ho!’ and dropped her eyes, 
and raised them again to his face; and at last 
she said, ‘To some, faithfulness is easy. I give 
no great praise to the Lady Lucia.” And when 
she had said this, she turned and left him, and 
was but little more in his company so long as 
he stayed at Mantivoglia. And she spoke no 
more of the Lady Lucia. But when he was 
mounting, after bidding her farewell, she gave 
him a white rose from her bosom, saying care- 
lessly, ‘Your colour, my lord, and the best. Yet 
God made the other roses also.’ 

‘All that He made He loves, and in all there 
is good,’ said Antonio, and he bowed very low, 
and, having kissed her hand, took the rose; 
and he looked into her eyes and smiled, saying, 
‘Heaven give peace where it has given wit and 
beauty ;’ and so he rode “ig, 4 to join his com- 
pany in the hills. And the Princess of Manti- 
voglia, having watched till he was out of sight, 
went into dinner, and was merrier than ever 
she had shown herself before ; so that they said, 
‘She feared Antonio, and is glad that he is 
gone” Yet that night, while her husband 
slept, she wept. 


OUR COMPETITORS IN DAIRY PRODUCE. 


THE deplorable condition in which agriculture, 
the greatest of our industries, is placed renders 
any suggestions for its improvement interesting 
and useful. Such suggestions were to be found 
in the Dairy Exhibition recently held in the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington. Before we can 
fully appreciate these suggestions, we must 
know the causes of the present depression in 
agriculture. The main causes are the low 
price of wheat and other cereals, due to the 
free importation of them; and the bad seasons 
we have had during the last fifteen years. The 
evidence taken before the two Royal Commis- 
sions appointed to consider the present depres- 
sion in agriculture has disclosed an alarming 
condition in this great industry, amounting to a 
crisis. It is enough when we say that the 
evidence has informed us that so ruinous have 
proprietors and tenants felt their position, that 
they have considered their land in many parts 
of England not worth cultivating, and have 
left it derelict, as they were unable to pay the 
rates and tithes leviable on it. Mr Pringle, 
one of the sub-commissioners appointed by the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture to inquire 
into the state of the farming interest throughout 
England, has reported that in Essex a great 
part of the land has been allowed to go out of 
cultivation because wheat was the principal crop 
cultivated, and that it cannot be produced to 
pay under forty-five shillings per quarter, while 
the price of it at present is under twenty shil- 
lings per quarter; and that the farmers have 
lost all their capital, and are therefore unable 
to change their system of farming without 
extraneous aid. He mentioned, however, that 
there was a colony of Scotch farmers who have 
been following the dairy system, and have thus 
been enabled to survive the ruin which has over- 
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taken the native agriculturist. What Mr Pringle 
has stated of Essex is true of other districts in 
England with a similar stiff clay soil. 

The dairy, then, being the salvation of these 
farmers, the exhibition which took place 
recently, and is the nineteenth that has 
been held under the auspices of the British 
Dairy Farmers’ Association, must be of the 
greatest advantage, and form an object lesson 
not only to dairy but to all farmers who may 
be compelled to give up corn-growing for the 
producing of milk, butter, and cheese. The 
show, at which everything connected with the 
dairy, and the latest improvements, were ex- 
hibited, was in itself most successful. There 
were the cows best adapted for dairy purposes, 
of which the Guernsey surpassed all others in 
numbers ; there were the cream separators, the 
autiseptics specially suited for the preservation 
of milk, two of the most conspicuous of which 
were ‘Anticanus’ and ‘Formaline ;’ there were 
the churns and the other utensils of the dairy ; 
there were the hundred specimens of butter, 
some of which were most tastefully and artis- 
tically got up to — bouquets of flowers 
and other devices. ‘There were also the milk- 
vessels, and the spring carts to convey the milk 
to market—in short, everything that any one 
engaged in the dairy business, or who intended 
to commence it, might require. Of the latter 
class there should be not a few, when they 
see that the wheat-growing farmers have been 
ruined, while the dairy farmers have weathered 
the storm. 

Who are our competitors in dairy produce ? 
They are Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Holland, 
France, Canada, United States, Victoria, New 
Zealand, and some smaller countries. The 
gross value of the butter from these countries 
amounted in 1893 to £12,754,235 ; of cheese, to 
£5,160,918 ; of condensed milk, to £1,008,855 ; 
and we may mention, of margarine, used as a sub- 
stitute for butter, to £3,656,224—all of which, 
except £238,847, came from Holland. Eggs 
amounted to £3,875,647. There has been a 
decline in the import of butter from Holland, 
France, Canada, and the United States; 
and of cheese from Holland and the United 
States. There is no cheese imported from 
Sweden, Denmark, and Germany. The con- 
densed milk is imported from Switzerland ; 
and there were shown at the Dairy Exhibition 
samples of sterilised French milk and cream 
from Normandy and from Berne—the former 
prepared after Pasteur’s method, and kept in 
its natural state by the process of Dr Antefage, 
which, it is said, neutralises all possible fermen- 
tation from which decay or germs of disease, 
such as typhoid and scarlet fever and other 
diseases, may arise. It is admirably suited for 
hot climates, and has been extensively used in 
the French colonies. The condensed milk is 
reduced to one-sixth or one-seventh of its bulk 
by evaporation, and has to be mixed with that 
amount of water when used. Hence it will 
— the advantage over sterilised milk by 

ing much less in cost of carriage; while, on 
the other hand, the latter, if deprived of the 
germs or microbes of disease, will be preferred 
by many for its sanitary qualities, and its 
freedom from the risk which is run in mixing 


the condensed milk with insanitary waters, par- 
ticularly in hot climates. The manufacture of 
sterilised milk is but limited at present, and 
is not a formidable competitor; but it may 
become so in time; and it is worth mentioning 
here, as the process of sterilising may be 
applied to home-produced milk, which has been 
known to convey the germs of typhoid and 
scarlet fevers. 

Two of our principal sources of butter are 
Sweden and Denmark, which send us a little 
more than the half of our imports of that 
article—Denmark alone sending butter to the 
value of £5,279,000. We may presume that it 
is a profitable trade with them, as it is increas- 
ing year after year. Such is the case also with 
Germany. There is a gradual decrease of im- 

rts both of butter and cheese from the United 
States, which may be attributed to the demands 
made by an increased population in that coun- 
try; for the Americans have now found the 
snag of wheat unprofitable, and it is well 

nown that since the introduction of butter 
and cheese factories there, the profitable ex- 
ploitation of the dairy system has raised the 
value of land suitable for grazing cows to twice 
as much as that given for grain farms. France, 
which formerly sent us about the fourth of our 
supply of butter, has been gradually reducing 
that quantity, and also the quantity of cheese 

he colonies which send most dairy produce 
to this country are Canada, Victoria, Queens- 
land, and New Zealand, each of which has 
an energetic Department of Agriculture, giving 
every encouragement to the production of butter 
and cheese, Lecturers are appointed to go about 
the country and teach the most economical and 


age methods of producing these articles. 
he Government of Victoria went farther, and 


offered a bounty of twopence for every pound 
of butter sent to this country. This had a 
wonderful effect in stimulating the farmers to 
produce and export the butter. The bounty 
was also offered to any individual, Association, 
or Company owning a butter factory or creamery 
which produced butter or cream from not less 
than twenty-six thousand gallons of milk. In 
1889-90, four hundred tons of butter were 
exported to this country, which brought nine- 
pence-halfpenny per pound. This was increased 
to 3611 tons in 1892-93, at one shilling per 

und. At the close of 1894 the mail steamer 

‘aramatta alone brought from Melbourne a con- 
signment of 720 tons, or 1,612,800 pounds of 
butter, of the value of £70,000, The business of 
butter-making and exporting is being prosecuted 
with an enthusiasm and energy which give 
good grounds for the prediction a Victorian 
writer has made for its future. ‘An export,’ 
he says, ‘which in little more than three years 
expands from a value of £35,000 to £400,000, 
and with a well-founded prospect of increasing 
at the same ratio for years to come, predicts a 
future for Victoria which is well worthy the 
envy of the Old World.” The value in 1893 
was £870,000. 

It may be mentioned that almost all the 
butter exported was produced at creameries, 
sixty-three of which belong to the largest dairy 
factory in the world, at which ten tons of 
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butter are turned out every day in the season, 
and which may be said to be a Co-operative 
Association of the farmers, two thousand of 
whom are shareholders in it. The Department 
of Agriculture undertook in 1889 to act as 
shipping agents for the butter exporters, and 
these duties it has since continued to perform. 
With the further object of assisting the dairy 
industry in preserving surplus butter during 
the summer season, the Department has made 
arrangements to store such butter in the 
Government refrigerating works at Newport 
for any period not exceeding three months, 
free of charge to the owner. 

When, twelve years ago, the New Zealand 
Government offered five hundred pounds for 
the best fifty tons of cheese produced in the 
colony on a factory or co-operative system, dairy 
farming received an impetus which has carried it 
forward to its present prosperous and important 

sition. Now, there are over 200 cheese and 

utter factories and creameries, and the export 
of butter and cheese to this country has increased 
from £42,020 in 1883 to £227,162 in 1892 for 
butter; and from £6892 in 1883 to £91,042 in 
1892 for cheese. ‘It is generally conceded by 
all who visit New Zealand that no country 
possesses greater inherent advantages for the 
carrying on of dairy pursuits. The richness of 
the pastures has to be seen to be realised. All 
the best varieties of grasses and other green 
fodders thrive in a most astonishing manner, 
and continue to grow throughout the year with 
but little cessation; and in the greater portion 
of the colony the milch-cows are not housed 
summer or winter.’ 

The Government encourages not only Dairy 
Associations by liberal grants from the public 
Treasury for watching over the interests of 
the dairy industry, but it employs trained and 
skilled travelling instructors to visit the factories 
for the purpose of giving lessons in the various 
methods and processes, and of generally forward- 
ing the interests of the industry. 

on what we have stated, it is evident that 
we have more to dread from our colonies in the 
way of competition in the near future than from 
foreign countries. For the manufacture and 
export of dairy produce is more developed in 
foreign countries, while the manufacture and 
trade in these products are but in their infancy 
in the colonies, and are increasing rapidly. And 
so we would recommend the introduction of the 
dairy system on those farms now devoted to the 
growing of grain mainly. This change, if carried 
out to the extent we think it should be, would 
increase the supply of milk so much as to lower 
the price of dairy produce, unless there be an 
increased consumption. It is to be hoped that 
the lower price will be such as will induce a 
larger consumption of milk, for which there is 
great room. In many of our largest cities there 
are thousands of children who never taste milk, 
and this is the reason why so many of them 
are rickety, and the population of our towns is 
so much Lintunted physically. There may be 
a reduction in price temporarily ; but when the 
milk is brought within the reach of the thou- 
sands who never drink it now, or are supplied 
with it in limited quantities, the price will regain 
its old level. 


It is said that the average consumption of 
milk in the United Kingdom for drinking and 
domestic purposes is about sixteen gallons per 
head per annum, or a little more than a third 
of a pint per day; and in London it is not 
more than six gallons per head per annum, 
To bring up this quantity to that of the 
average of the whole country, 125,000 additional 
cows would be required, allowing the average 
annual yield of a cow to be four hundred 
gallons of milk. It may be mentioned that 
for the last forty years there has been a 
gradual increase in the consumption of butter 
and cheese per head of the population. The 
total amount in 1850 was ten pounds a head, 
and in 1890 nineteen pounds, of home-made and 
imported butter and cheese. In the United 
States, there has also been a gradual increase 
in the consumption of the same articles, from 
sixteen pounds per head in 1850 to twenty 
pounds per head in 1890. 

With this increasing consumption per head, 
we need not look for any great fall in the 
price of milk. We may ask what is the cause 
of the comparatively small consumption of milk 
in our large towns. It is mainly the habits of 
the people. Some parents spend in alcoholic 
drinks what ought to be spent on milk and 
other food for the children. A dairyman kept 
a sufficient number of cows to supply with 
milk the inhabitants of a village where he 
resided. He was surprised to find a sudden 
increase in the consumption, so much s0 as to 
induce him to add to the number of his cows, 
On inquiry, he ascertained that the increase 
arose from the demand of certain families, the 
heads of which used to frequent the public- 
houses, but who had discontinued their visits 
after their conversion to blue-ribbonism by 
Mr Murphy. But let us suppose that there 
will be a considerable reduction in price, how 
is this to be met? It must be met by a 
reduction of expenses and an increased _pro- 
duction from each cow. There must be a 
reduction of expenses by a due economy at 
home and the adoption of the co-operative 
system, as is being done so extensively with 
profit in our colonies and America. Why 
should a middleman carry off so much of the 
profits, when, by a combination of the farmers, 
the work can be done just as effectually and 
with more profit to themselves ? 

Then to increase the production, none but the 
best cows should be kept, and they should be 
fed liberally and generously. We have before 
us the result of an experiment where an 
indifferent cow was kept which received little 
more than what grew on the farm, and left a 
profit of less than a pound; while, on the 
other hand, there was a cow of superior quality 
which was generously cared for and fed with 
purchased nourishing food in addition to what 
was raised on the farm, and she left a yearly 
profit of upwards of eight pounds. We don’t 
mean to say that that was the highest profit 
that could be obtained, for we have known 
much larger profits from individual cows. The 
total number of cows in the United Kingdom 
now numbers 4,000,000. 

A Foreign Office Report recently published 
informs us that in the Garvardo district, in 
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the north of Italy, the small peasant proprietors 
occupying, some of them, not more than six 
acres, formed themselves into a union, which 
purchased improved ne and machinery, 
seeds, manures, &c., to used by the members. 
It procured the services of a veterinary surgeon 
to attend to their cattle, and to instruct them 
in the principles of improving the breeds. It 
engaged also a skilled person to advise as to 
the management of pastures, cheese-making, 
yine-disease, manuring of lands, &. A _ few 
years ago, these farmers were living from hand 
to mouth; now they are prosperous. This is 
but an example of what can done by the 
co-operative system. 

It is satisfactory to know that in this countr 
schools have been established by the Britis 
Dairy Farmers’ Association to instruct in every- 
thing connected with the dairy ; and specimens 
of cheeses made at these schools were shown at 
the Exhibition, as successful imitations of some 
of the most popular of foreign cheeses imported 
into the country, such as Gorgonzola, Roquefort, 
Gruyére, and Camembert. 

The National Agricultural Union (30 Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.) aims at establishing a 
produce post, by means of which dairy produce 
and fruit and vegetables might be sent direct 
to the consumer. It has many local branches, 


and over two hundred M.P.s in favour of its 
parliamentary programme. 


THE GOVERNESS AT GREENBUSH. 
CHAPTER II. 


Miss WINFREY grew very fond of her school- 
room. There, as the young men told her, she 
was ‘her own boss,’ with a piano, though a poor 
one, all to herself; and a desk, the rather 
clumsy handiwork of the eldest boy, yet her 
very own, and full of her own things. She 
took an old maid’s delight in orderly arrange- 
ment, and, for that matter, was notning loth to 
own, with her most serious air, that she quite 
intended to be an old maid. But what she 
liked best about the schoolroom was its funda- 
mental privacy. It formed a detached building, 
and had formerly been the station store. The 
old dining-room was the present store, which 
was entered by the ‘white veranda, so known 
in contradistinction to the deep, trellised shelter 
—which, however, Mrs Pickering insisted on 
calling the ‘ piazza’—belonging to a later build- 
ing. The white veranda was narrow and bald 
by comparison. But the young men still burnt 
their evening incense upon it, while Millicent 
and the Governess preferred it at all hours of 
the day. It was just opposite the schoolroom, 
for one thing; for another, Mrs Pickering but 
seldom set foot on the white veranda, and the 
peevish lady was not a popular character in 
the homestead of which she was the mistress. 
She was no longer in favour of the new 
Governess. Miss Winfrey’s singular success with 
the children had been quite sufficient to alien- 
ate their mother’s sympathies, or rather to 
revive her prejudices. Her feeling in the matter 
was not, perhaps, Pigg aged inhuman. It is 
difficult to appreciate the expert manipulation 


of material upon which we ourselves have 
tried an ineffectual hand. It is odious to see 
another win through sheer discipline to a popu- 
larity which all one’s own indulgence has failed 
to secure. These experiences were Mrs Picker- 
ing’s just deserts, but that did not lessen their 
sting. The lady became bitterly jealous of her 
children’s friend, whose society they now obvi- 
ously preferred to her own. With former 
governesses not a day had passed without one 
child or another coming to its mother with 
some whining tale. here were no such 
complaints now; but the mother missed them 
as she would have missed so many habitual 
caresses ; for it made her feel that she was no 
longer everything to her children. It is easier 
to understand her feelings than to forgive their 
expression. She took to snubbing the Gover- 
ness in the pupils’ presence. It is true that, as 
the young men said, Mrs Pickering did not 
‘get much change’ out of little Miss Winfrey. 
The girl was well qualified to take care of her- 
self. But she was more sensitive than she cared 
to show. Her whole soul shrank from the 
small contentions which were forced upon her ; 
they hurt her terribly, whether she won or she 
lost. Still it was best to win, and one little 
victory gave the Governess considerable satis- 
faction. 

Mrs Pickering took it into her head that the 
children were worked too hard. So one after- 
noon she walked into the schoolroom and told 
them all that they might go—nearly an hour 
before the time. But not a child stirred. 

‘You may all run away,’ repeated their 
mother. ‘Don’t you understand me? Then 
why don’t you move ?” 

The eldest boy shuffled awkwardly in his 
place. ‘Please, mother, it’s poetry-hour, and 
we only have it once a week.’ 

Mrs Pickering, relying on the little ones, 
now called for a show of hands. But the very 
infants were against her; and she left the room 
with a bitter glance at the silent Governess, 
who, after a little consideration, decided to 
dismiss the class herself. Meantime, the irate 
lady had gone straight to her husband. 

‘Miss Winfrey is becoming unendurable,’ she 
told him in the tone of personal reproach which 
had already made the unlucky squatter curse 
his choice of a Governess. ‘The poor children 
are positively frightened to death of her! I 
went in to let them out of school; no one but 
an inhuman monster would keep them in on 
an afternoon like this; and actually, not one 
of them dared to move without Miss Winfrey’s 
permission ! Harry muttered something to the 
effect that they would rather finish the lesson, 
and the rest sat still, but you may be sure they 
knew it was either that or being punished 
afterwards. How I hate such severities! As 
for that woman herself, she just sat like a mule 
without saying anything.— Ah! I see she’s 
thought better of it, and let them out herself ; 
to show that her authority’s superior to mine, 
I suppose. Really, that’s the last straw! We 
must get rid of her. I will not be insulted in 
my own house.’ 

Mr Pickering met his wife judiciously, but 
not by any means half-way. He knew what 
she meant; he was not himself entirely en- 
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amoured of Miss Winfrey. She had spoken to 
him about the boys seeing too much of the 
men out mustering on Saturdays, a point on 
which the father was surely the best judge. 
She had too many opinions of her own; but 
when all was said, she was an admirable 
Governess. He dwelt upon the general im- 
rovement in the children under Miss Winfrey. 

e had the sense to ignore their very evident 
affection for that martinet. Another change 
might be a very good thing in a few months’ 
time, but at present it would be a thousand 

ities. Christmas was coming on. There would 

holidays until the New Year. It would be 
very easy to let Miss Winfrey see that her daily 
supervision was not required during the holi- 
days. She could have the time to herself. 

She did have the time to herself, and a very 
poor time it was. The parents gave out that 
they intended to see something of their young 
pore while they had the chance. And to 

roaden the hint, as if that were necessary, 
they studiously refrained from inviting Miss 
Winfrey to join in the daily entertainment. 
Now it was a family visit to a neighbouring 
station, with four horses in the big trap; now a 
picnic in the scrub; and now impromptu races 
on the township course. But the Governess 
spent the days in her own schoolroom, with 
little intervals on the white veranda. Millicent’s 
rabbit inspector was at Greenbush, so Miss 
Winfrey saw nothing of Millicent either. All 
was now well between those two. On the day 
he went, she rode with him to the boundary 
fence, and then joined the picnic party in the 
Forest Paddock. 

‘Where’s Miss Winfrey?’ cried the girl, from 
her saddle, as she cantered up to the little 
group about the crackling fire. 

The children looked unhappy. 

*She’s at home,’ said Harry. 

- Millicent asked why. : 

‘Because it’s holidays,’ answered Mrs Picker- 
ing, looking up from the basket which she was 
unpacking ; ‘and because we’ve come out to 
enjoy ourselves,’ 

Millicent ran over the ring of little wistful 
faces, and a soft laugh left her lips. She could 
hear her father gathering branches in the scrub, 
and talking to the only young man who had 
not gone away for his holidays. She wondered 
whether she should dismount at all; her heart 
went out to her friend all alone at the home- 
stead ; she, too, had neglected her these last few 


days. 

‘When did Miss Winfrey spoil a day’s en- 
joyment?’ the girl demanded. ‘She would have 
added to it.’ 

‘You may think so. I chose not to risk it.’ 

‘But surely you gave her a chance of coming ?’ 

‘Not I, indeed! The children see quite 
enough of their Governess in school.—Harry, 
darling, there’s the water boiling at last !’ 

But Millicent was boiling too. ‘That settles 
it” she exclaimed with a quick flush. ‘Good- 
bye, all of you!’ And she was gone at a hand- 
gallop. 

There was little love lost between the girl and 
her step-mother. Millicent was rather glad than 
otherwise to turn her back upon a party which 
did not include the one daily companion who 


was now entirely congenial to her. And if any- 
body could fill at all the gaping blank left by 
her lover’s departure, it was Miss Winfrey, who 
was always so sympathetic, so understanding. 
To that same sympathy the young girl felt that 
she owed her present abiding, a even increas- 
ing happiness, and again her heart went out to 
the little Governess, who had known no such 
counsellor in her own black hour of doubt and 
trepidation. Otherwise—— Millicent sighed, 
She knew the whole story now. Her friend had 
spoken of it a second and a third time, and the 
speaking had seemed to do her good. It was 
five years ago. The young man had been a 
medical student then. And now his penitent 
false love could see him only as a thriving 
doctor—and a married man. 

‘I would give anything to find him,’ thought 
the girl who was happy, as she stooped to open 
the home-paddock gate. ‘I know—something 
tells me—that he is true !’ 

She cantered to the homestead, standing high 
and hot on its ridge of sand, with only a few 
dry pines sprouting out of the yard. The year 
was burning itself out in a succession of torrid 
days, of which this was the worst yet. The sky 
was incredibly blue, with never a flake of cloud 
from rim to rim. The wind came hot from 
the north, though luckily without much force. 
And Millicent’s dog, with its tongue hanging 
out, was running under the very belly of her 
horse, whose shadow she could not see. 

She watered both animals at the tank, and 
then rode on to the horse-yard; but ere she 
reached it, was greatly struck by the sound of 
a sweet voice singing in the distance. It seemed 
a queer thing, but the young woman from 
England was standing the Riverina summer far 
better than those who had been born there, 
She could sit and sing on a day like this! 

On her way on foot from the horse-yard to 
the schoolroom, Millicent stood on her shadow 
to listen to the song. The Governess sang 
very seldom; she liked better to play accom- 
paniments for the young men, though she had 
a charming, trained voice of her own. But 
Millicent had never heard her use it, as she was 
doing now, without a known soul within ear- 
shot save the Chinaman in the kitchen. 

The heat of the sand struck through the 

oung girl’s boots. Yet still she stood, and 
nt her head, and at last caught a few of the 
words : 
in the lime-tree, 
The wind is floating through: 
And oh! the night, my darling, is sighing— 
Sighing for you, for you. 


This finished a verse. Millicent crept nearer. 
She had never heard such tender singing. 
Three or four simple bars, and it began again: 


O think not I can forget you; 
I could not though I would; 
I see you in all around me, 
The stream, the night, the wood; 
The flowers that slumber so gently, 
The stars above the blue. 
Oh! heaven itself, my darling, is praying— 
Praying for you, for you. 


The voice sank very low, its pathos was infinite, 


yet the yirl heard every word. There were no 
more. Millicent dried her eyes, and went 


tow 
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tripping over her habit through the open school- 
room door, ‘There sat the Governess, with 
wrung face and gray eyes all intensity. 

‘My dear, it was divine !’ 

‘You heard! I’m sorry.’ 

‘Oh, why?’ 

‘I never sing that song.’ 

‘Why, again ?’ 

The fixed eyes fell. ‘It was—his favourite. 

The music is better than the words, I think ; 
don’t you? But then the words are a transla- 
tion.’ 
The change of voice was miraculous; and, 
from that, even more than from the song and 
its singing, Millicent knew at last how some 
women love. To her it was a revelation which 
made the girl half ashamed of her really ade- 
uate affection for the honest rabbit inspector. 
ut she said no more about that song. 


One afternoon she was reclining on a deck- 
chair under shelter of the white veranda. The 
heat was still intense, and Millicent was nearly 
asleep. It was a Saturday, and the children 
were abroad in the paddocks. But their Gover- 
ness was in her own schoolroom, for once as 
enervated as Millicent herself, who could just see 
the hem of her frock through the open door. 

Millicent had closed her eyes. A spur clinked 
on the veranda, but she was too lazy to lift 
a lid. A voice said, ‘Is Mr Pickering about, 
please, miss?’ with a good accent, but in a 
curious hang-dog tone. She answered, ‘ You’ll 
find him in the store, without troubling to see 
which of the men it was. Then came sleep; 
and then her father, shaking her softly, and 
whispering in her ear. 

‘It’s Cattle-station Bill’ he said. ‘Wants 
another cheque.—Hasn’t had one since that 
day when Miss Winfrey came. Where is she, 
Milly? She seemed to think she’d like to try 
her hand at reforming our Bill, and now’s her 
chance, He’s only gone four months this time !’ 

‘Miss Winfrey’s in the schoolroom,’ replied 
Milly drowsily. 


‘She won’t thank you for 
disturbing her any more than I do.’ 

Pickering stepped down into the sand and 
crossed over to the schoolroom, dragging a 


shadow like a felled pine. The man _ was 
meanwhile in the store, where his master now 
rejoined him in fits of soft and secret laughter. 
And Millicent rubbed her eyes, because her 
nap had been ruined, and bent them upon 
the schoolroom door, in which the Gover- 
ness now stood reading a book. 

The spurs clinked again in the veranda, the 
book dropped over the way, the Governess 
disappeared from view; and Millicent glanced 
from the empty door to the man beside her 
in the veranda. He was a handsome young 
fellow, with black, black hair and moustache, 
and a certain indefinable distinction of bear- 
ing, of which his rough clothes could not rid 
him. But his eyes were turned sullenly to 
earth, and as he snatched his horse’s reins 
from the hook on the veranda-post with his 
right hand, his left crumpled up his cheque 
and rammed it into his pocket. And a wild 
suspicion flashed across Millicent at that 
moment, to be confirmed the next. 


Last night the nightingale woke me, 


sang the voice in the schoolroom ; 


Last night, when all was still, - 
It sang in the golden —— 
From out the woodland hi 
But Milly had never taken her eyes from the 

sullen, handsome stockman standing almost at 
her feet. His left hand was still in his pocket ; 
his right had the reins, but was still out- 
stretched in front of him, as though suspended 
in the air; while a white, terrified face was 
turned this way and that in quick succession, 
with the perspiration welling out at every pore. 
Yet the smooth agony of the song went on 
without a tremor : 


And oh! the bird, my darling, was singing-— 
inging of you, of you. 
As the verse ended, the man shuddered from 
head to foot, then flung himself into the saddle, 
and Millicent watched him ride headlong tow- 
ards the home-paddock gate. She lost sight 
of him, however, long before he reached it, and 
then she knew that Miss Winfrey was still 
singing her song in a loud, clear voice. Could 
she be mistaken? It was a sufficiently wild 
idea. Could there be nothing but coincidence 
in it, after all? Again she caught the words: 
I think of you in the daytime, 
I dream of you by night, 
I wake, and would you were here, love, 
And tears are blinding my sight. 
I hear a low breath in the lime-tree—— 


The sweet air, the tender words, snapped short 
together. Millicent leaped from her deck-chair, 
heard a fall as she ran, and found the Gover- 
ness in a dead-faint upon the schoolroom floor. 


SEDAN-CHAIRS. 


Way were sedan-chairs so called? The answer 
seems simple and obvious, that they were named 
from the town of Sedan, in the north-east of 
France; and this is the derivation given in 
most dictionaries and books of reference. But 
no evidence has yet been produced by any pro- 
pounder of this etymology to prove either that 
such chairs were first used at Sedan, or that 
they were brought to England from that town. 
There is, indeed, practically nothing to prove 
any connection whatever between the chair and 
the place. It is not a little curious that the 
real origin of the name of that once fashion- 
able means of locomotion should be so obscure, 
while on the surface it appears to be so plain 
and simple. 

Sedans were used in London by one or two 
private persons about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century; but the first person of 
note to use the new conveyance was the Duke 
of Buckingham, the favourite ‘of King James I. 
and his son Charles. Prince Charles, on his 
return from his adventurous journey to Spain, 
is said to have brought back three curiously 
carved sedan-chairs, a fact which rather tells 
against the proposed derivation from the French 
town. Two of these chairs he gave to Bucking- 
ham, who seems to have first used one of them 
when suffering from illness; but this did not 
prevent the populace, who had no love for the 
royal favourite, from grumbling indignantly at 
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the pride of the man who employed his fellow- 
creatures to do the service of ir of burden. 
Among the State Papers there is a letter, 
dated May 1626, from a Londoner named 
Gabriel Browne to a priest in Spain, which 
was intercepted for political reasons, and in it 
the writer says: ‘You can hardlie beleeve how 
bitterly it has disgusted the multitude here that 
being sickely, he [the Duke of Buckingham] 
suffered himself to be carried in a covered chaire 
upon his servants’ shoulders through the streets 
in the daie time between Whitehall and Den- 
marke House.’ There is an echo of this feeling 
in Massinger’s play The Bondman, where the 
~ satirises the pride and luxury of the 
ies 


For their pomp and care being borne 
In chek on men’s shoulders. 


At this early period the conveyance was 
known only as a ‘covered chair;’ the term 
‘sedan’ came into use a little later. It was 
not many years before private persons ceased 
to have a monopoly of these covered chairs, 
and chairs for hire began to ply in the public 
streets. The first hackney-coach stand in Lon- 
don was set up in 1634 by the Strand May- 
pole, a few yards from Temple Bar; and in 
the same year Letters Patent, dated September 
27th, were granted to Sir Sanders Duncombe, 
giving him the sole right and privilege for 
fourteen years to use and let for hire, within 
the cities of London and Westminster, covered 
chairs, to prevent the unnecessary use of coaches. 
For some mysterious reason, the authorities 
were greatly averse to the increase of hackney- 
coaches. Their numbers were strictly limited, 
and their use discouraged as far as possible. 
This policy naturally favoured the growth of 
the chair-system, and it was not long before 
the new conveyances were highly popular and 
in great demand, 

In Duncombe’s petition for the patent, there 
is a passage which gives some very slight sup- 
port to the theory that the name of the chair 
was derived from the town of Sedan. The ap- 
plicant represents that ‘in many parts beyond 
seas, people are much carried in chairs that are 
covered, whereby few coaches are used among 
them.’ Of course, Sir Sanders may have seen 
them in use in Sedan; but this is the merest 
conjecture, for his allusion to ‘parts beyond 
seas’ is extremely vague, nor does he mention 
or use the name of Sedan. A private letter of 
1634, included in the Strafford correspondence, 
describes Duncombe as ‘a traveller, now a 
pensioner,’ and mentions that he was having 
| forty or fifty chairs made ready for use. An 
early example of the use of the name ‘sedan’ 
may be found in Shirley’s play, The Lady of 
Pleasure, first acted in 1635, wherein a lady, 
Celestina, asks : 


Is my sedan yet finished, 
And liveries for my men-mules, according 
As I gave charge? 


It has often been said, py on the 


strength of the remark in Duncombe’s applica- 
tion, quoted above, that sedan-chairs were 
brought to this country from France; but, 
strangely enough, one or two French writers 


declare that they were brought to Paris from 
London, and the honour of their introduction 
is usually accorded to the Marquis de Mont- 
brun. The truth seems to be that sedan-chairs, 
or as the French called them, 
appeared almost simultaneously in the two 
capitals, and it is hard to say which city can 
claim priority in their use. Probably neither 
borrowed from the other, but both derived the 
new invention from some third place, which 
may or may not have been Sedan ; there is no 
evidence on the point. Chairs made their first 
appearance in Paris about the same time that 
Buckingham’s unpopular use of one had attracted 
public attention in London; but the French 
were some years in advance of us in supplying 
chairs for public hire. A small Association, or 
Company, as we should now call it, was formed 
in Paris in 1617, which obtained the sole right 
of supplying chaises-d-porteurs on hire in all 
the cities of the French kingdom. Similar 
patents were obtained later by other individuals, 
and in the time of Louis XIV. chairs were 
extremely fashionable, and were often most 
luxuriously upholstered. 

The palmy days of the sedan-chair in Eng- 
land were the earlier decades of the last century, 
In 1710 there were two hundred hackney-chairs 
in London, and the number remained much the 
same until the reign of George III. Besides 
these public chairs, there were very many 
which belonged to private owners, and were 
elaborately carved and luxuriously fitted. In 
Dublin, sedan-chairs were taxed for the benefit 
of one of the hospitals; and from registers still 
extant, it appears that in 1787 there were no 
fewer than two hundred and fifty-seven private 
chairs owned by wealthy people, from dukes 
down to rich commoners, in the Irish capital. 
The tax in 1798 brought the fortunate Dublin 
hospital as much as five hundred and _ forty- 
seven pounds. 

The literature of the last century—especially 
that of its earlier half—is full of references to 
the hackney-chairs and the chairmen, who 
seem to have been rather a disreputable class 
of men. 7 in his most interesting poem on 
the Art of Walking the Streets of London, speaks 
of their crowding the doors of taverns, and 
warns passengers against some of the dangers 
of chair-travelling, when the sudden gale 


The drunken chairman in the kennel spurns, 
The glasses shatters, and his charge o’erturns. 


In those days the footpath was only distin- 
guished from the roadway by a line of posts, 
which afforded some slight protection to pedes- 
trians, and chairmen had no right to pass 
within the posts, Gay warns his readers 
against the Dd of these men: 


Let not the chairman, with assuming stride, 

Press near the wall, and rudely thrust thy side ; 

The laws have set him bounds; his servile feet 

Should ne’er encroach where posts defend the 
street. 


Many years later, when Jonas Hanway cour- 
ageously set the example of carrying an un- 
furled umbrella in the streets of London, the 
chairmen, who, like the worshippers of Diana 
at Ephesus, saw their craft in danger, were 
among the loudest and most daring of those 
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who vainly tried to intimidate the bold inno- 
yator by jeers, and sarcasms, and even threats. 

As the eighteenth century neared its end, 
the number of chairs began to decrease, while 
the number of hackney-coaches was largely in- 
creased. The use of sedan-chairs, however, died 
hard. In many country towns they remained 
jn use until a period well within the memory 
of men still comparatively young. In Peter- 
borough, for instance, they were used down to 
at least 1860; and ten years later, one solitary 
survivor might have been seen in Exeter. At 
Newcastle one was still extant in 1885, and at 
Bury St Edmund’s in 1890, Sir Walter Scott, 
in his Diary, mentions using a sedan-chair 
in February 1831; and about the same time, 
Lady Salisbury, who died four years later, at 
the age of eighty-five, was in the habit of 
going to evening parties and other assemblies 
in her old-fashioned chair. Sedan-chairs were 
still in common use in Bath in the early years 
of the present century; and extremely useful 
and convenient they were for invalids. The 
chair could be entered in the hall of the hirer’s 
own home, and being borne to its destination, 
was carried right into the house, where, the 
hall-door being shut, the chair could be opened, 
and its occupant step forth into as genial an 
atmosphere as he or she had left. With car- 
riages or bath-chairs, invalids were always 
endangered by the exposed transit between the 
door of the carriage and the house-door. Some 
six or seven years ago there were rumours 
of a possible revival of the old chairs at Bath. 

In some places abroad they are still in use. 
Mention is made of such conveyances at Genoa 
in 1882; in 1888 the archbishop of Seville was 
carried forth in one. In the streets of Bahia 
in Brazil, sedan-chairs borne by stalwart negroes 
may be seen in use at the present day. A few 
months ago, it was said that some speculator 
was having chairs of the cld type built in 
London, with a view to an attempted revival 
of bygone fashion; but they have not yet made 
their appearance in the streets of the metropolis, 
and it is tolerably safe to prophesy that if they 
do so appear, their renewed term of existence 
will be extremely short. 


HESTER. 


Ir is true; those that take the sword perish 
with the sword; and they that pass their lives 
forging instruments of destruction are not 
seldom themselves the first sacrifice demanded 
by the evil they have helped to create. My 
father was a workman at Grimm’s Flats Powder- 
mills, and two weeks before I was born per- 
ished in an explosion there. My mother died 
of the shock two weeks after my birth ; so that 
within a month I lost both parents. Then 
‘the Row’ adopted me. The Row is a row of 
cottages attached—at a safe distance—to the 
Grimm’s Flats Powder-mills, and inhabited ex- 
clusively by the workmen, their wives, widows, 
and families. Clubbing together, and helped 
by a donation from the proprietors, the men 
paid something weekly to my foster-parents 


until I was old enough to earn my own salt, as 
they said ; helping in the housework, and doing 
plain sewing and knitting for the Row. 

We were an obscure, remote, self-contained 
little community. All were more or less 
related to each other. We had scarcely more 
than two surnames among us. If a man wasn’t 
a Judge, he was almost certain to be a Bishop. 
And as all the Bishops were Bills by descent, 
and all the Judges, Toms, we were fain to dis- 
tinguish them by some personal peculiarity, 
such as Long Tom Judge, or Big Bill Bishop ; 
or by their ages, such as Young Tom, Old 
Bill, and so forth. 

A danger, common to all the men, and of 
daily recurrence, was the bond that united us 
all. It spiced our lives, and gave the men 
and the women, too, by emulation a grim 
humour, a sort of pride of courage, whereby 
they and we showed contempt of the peril 
they lived in. It was not merely that every 
man repairing to the mills of a bright summer 
or dark winter’s morning carried his life in his 
hand, but that his life was in the hand of the 
youngest and most careless of the workmen—if 
any were careless in that place. A bit of grit 
carried into the powder-shed on the sole of a 
list slipper—such as all wore when at work— 
might, by accidental contact, be sufficient to 
cause an explosion. The mills lie on a level, 
low-lying plateau, that is intersected in every 
direction by a labyrinth of sluggish waters : 
canals, back-waters, and channels, filled from 
the slow, creeping tide of the river Milway. 
The emerald-green level meads are connected 
by moss-grown, crazy, wooden bridges—often a 
mere plank and a hand-rail, scarce sufficient to 
guide any one safely over the thick ooze in 
the dark or gloaming. Near one of these, a 
woman had been drowned, either missing the 
plank in coming across the meads at nightfall, 
or else making away with herself. Anyhow, her 
ghost, it was said, still haunted the place, gliding 

nsive through the growth of alders and wil- 
ows that clothed the banks, or trailing like a 
mist-wreath across the gray, mossy bridge. 

We were seldom many days free of fog or 
mist. If it did not gather and rise from the 
ooze and beds of osiers, it came rolling down to 
us from the low hills that shut us in on the 
north and west. To dwellers on a hill, or in 
towns, or by the sea, Grimm’s Flats might not 
look at first sight very attractive, perhaps. 
But to us, who had lived there all, or nearly 
all, our lives there was no place like it, for 
the sweetness of the flowers in the gardens, the 
profusion of all kinds of vegetables, the peace 
of its Sundays, and the joy of its Good-Fridays 
and Christmas days. 

We were not much given to worshipping in 
public ; Sunday mornings our men spent mostly 
in their front gardens, with unlaced boots, 
chatting in twos and threes—the pipes, so 
rigidly denied them all the working days, 
between their lips, and as free from care, as 
ready for harmless play, as the toddling wee 
things that clung about daddy’s knees or climbed 
to his shoulder. Within doors, meantime, the 
women prepared the one mid-day meal of the 
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week to be eaten with husband and sons. A 
feast, indeed. In the afternoons, in fine weather, 
we, that is, the younger women—while our 
tranquil elders took their spell of rest or gossi 
—strolled over the meads, or attended chure 
at Milbridge, two and a half miles distant. 
Whether we sauntered in the fields or walked 
briskly to church, we were not uncommonly 
attended—at a respectful distance—by the 
younger men of the Row; but these, like the 
dogs, turned tail generally at the sound of the 
church bells, not without promises of going 
farther on some future day, carrying a gold 
ring in their waistcoat pockets. 

n these occasions, either at church, or on 
what the elders called ‘a prowl,’ I had one 
chosen, invariable companion, Hester Best : 
Hetty Betty, as she was more commonly called 
in the Row. Our comradeship was no case of 
‘like rE like ;’ for both in appearance, and 
what Old Tom Judge called our ‘temperature,’ 
no two could well be more unlike. Hester was 
as lively, audacious, gay, generous, and fearless, 
as blue-eyed, freckled, red-golden-haired as I 
was cowardly, nervous, black-eyed, sallow, and 
sad. Yet we were inseparables. At eighteen, 
when I was what Hetty called a confirmed old 
sober-sides, she was at the top of her bent for 
fun and mischief, a very madcap. 

It happened that this year a new inmate— 
two new inmates—came to live in the Row. 
The man, as a matter of course, was a worker 
at the mills, and his mother lived with him. 
They came from a distance, and had ways 
of their own. None of us took to Mrs Brand ; 
she was stiff, reserved, and proud; but good- 
looking, and upright as a dart. A good manager, 
and clean and ‘sprach’ as a daisy. From the 
first, Hetty and she could not abide each 
other. Jim Brand was like and unlike his 
mother, as good-looking, as upright, and as 
careful of his appearance; but not a bit stiff 
or proud. If his mother spoke little and 
smiled less, Jim had a pleasant word and 
smile for all, He had come to Grimm’s Flats 
from some place by the sea where there were 
torpedo works, and could tell a lot about 
wrecks and lifeboats and war-shi He seemed 
half a sailor himself, and, as Metty said, he 
wasn’t over head and ears in powder, like the 
other men. So that, what with his good looks, 
his pleasant ways and fresh talk, some of us 
just a little lost our heads about Jim Brand. 

I declare, solemnly, that I never cared— 
I never let myself think or care about him, 
for I saw—I could not ne § seeing—the change 
that came over Hetty, and I guessed what it 
meant; until, one day, I found, to my amaze- 
ment, that Jim Brand had taken a fancy to me 
—to me! All the pore and joy this knowledge 
ave me was cruelly dashed by knowing that 

ester would look upon me in the light of a 
successful rival! Hester, who from our child- 
hood had been to me like a twin-sister, a 
brighter self! Hester, who had cheered me when 
I was down, nursed me when I was sick, 
encouraged and strengthened me at every turn, 
and me to ‘cut out’ Hester! I declare that 
when, of an evening in the summer, Jim first 
began to walk out with me, and Hetty hung 
back and wouldn’t join us, the sight of her 


pale, set face at her cottage door, or window 
was like a blash of ice-cold water on my new- 
born happiness. 

In our strolls, Hetty and I had always 
avoided the network of water surrounding the 
mills, except, perhaps, just when the primroses 
and periwinkles were in flower in the tangled 
copse and brushwood on the banks. More 
especially we shunned the foot-bridge where 
the woman was found drowned, and floating 
under the shadow of the willows and alder- 
trees. But Jim took a special fancy to the 
meads; and there we sauntered evening after 
evening, listening to the thrushes, and making 
nosegays of meadow-sweet—‘curds and cream,’ 
as we called the fragrant wiiiow-herb; and the 
lovely forget-me-nots—large, and blue as Hester’s 
eyes. Hetty’s great blue eyes, so changed in 
their expression when they met mine, so invol- 
untarily upbraiding, that I knew she avoided 
meeting or speaking to me, lest they, and the 
frank, laughing mouth, now grown so ‘mim’ 
and set, should tell too much of the struggle 
within her. 

It was a puzzle to Jim mf she, who had 
been my chiefest friend, should now avoid us; 
and because I could not tell him, I, when the 
time came, just wrote, and asked her, for forms 
sake, to go to church with us, knowing what 
the answer would be—as it was, an excuse; 
though many a time each had promised to be 
the other’s bridesmaid. So I was married ; and 
no Hester to help to dress me, and keep my 
courage up, to meet the new life—the new 
duties—the new home. But neither new home, 
new duties, nor new happiness could obliterate 
my regret for the coolness that had come between 
me and Hester. Moreover, I soon found, as 
human beings will, that my life, even as Jim 
Brand’s wife, was not all sunshine. Men have 
a deal to say of their mothers-in-law ; yet they, 
when they are vexed or contraried, can, and 
do, get away frum home. A woman whose 
mother-in-law lives with her has no such escape, 
at least not in our rank of life. We had 
strict notions of Duty in the Row. And I 
should have felt myself bitterly to blame had 
I not done or tried to do mine, with such a 
husband as Jim. But, somehow, Mrs Brand 
managed to spoil a good bit of my happiness. 

I found it very hard at first to make her 
out at all. She was civil when Jim was by— 
just civil. When he was away, she found fault 
—not pettishly, but commanding, as if she 
knew everything, and I knew nothing, from 
morning till night. I tried hard to please her ; 
it being so easy to please Jim, I dian’t expect 
to find it so hard to please his mother. That 
was my mistake. The more I laid myself out 
to do the utmost jot and tittle of my duty, the 
more unacceptable I seemed to be to Jim’s 
mother. By-and-by I found out something of 
the reason, Mrs Brand idolised her son: a 
royal princess would hardly have made him a 
good enough wife; and yet, inconsistently, she 
was more impatient of me when Jim was 
pleased with what I did, and praised me, than 
at any other time. When I failed in cooking 
a dinner or any other household matter, she 
almost seemed to like me. But so sure as Jim 
made much of me, her jealousy boiled over, 
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but not often in his presence. Once, when I 
hinted to him something particularly irritating 
and unjust that she had said to me, his face 
clouded. ‘Oh! if you two are going to dis- 
agree’-—— he said, and broke off. I swallowed 
my chagrin, and resolved that henceforth I 
would devour it in secreb; and I kept my 
resolution. 

I could not help being a little triumphant, 
and yet very sorry, when one day, just because, 
in passing me, Jim had caught me round the 
waist and kissed me, Mrs Brand burst out into 
scornful, upbraiding words. I stood silent, with 
burning cheeks, looking on the floor; and after 
quite a_minute’s dead pause, Jim said, very 
quiet, ‘If my behaviour affronts you, mother, 
ou are not obliged to bide with us, you know.’ 

ose were the first undutiful words I had 
ever heard Jim speak ; and though I knew his 
mother hatl brought them on _ herself, and 
though I was not sorry he should have a 
glimpse of how disagreeable she could speak, 
I could not help — very sorry. The peace 
and sacredness of the home seemed lessened by 
them somehow. 

A few days later I was going on an errand 
to Milbridge, and met Hester full butt. I 
scarcely expected she would ~~ for we often 
met and passed, now, with only a nod; but 
she did; she drew up short in front of me. 
‘What’s up?’ she said abruptly. ‘Ain’t you 
well? You don’t look much !’ 

The old voice and way of +o , some- 
thing womanly kind, bn § as I hadn’t heard 
lately, made me quiver all over. Hester turned 
round, drew my arm in_ hers, and walked 
slowly beside me, while I gave myself the 
relief of pouring my grievances into her will- 
ing ears. I did not feel how disloyal I was 
to Jim, till Hetty’s energetic ejaculation of 
‘Old cat!’ applied to Jim’s mother, shocked 
me into silence. Even then I could not regret 
my imprudence, however; sympathy, Hetty’s 
sympathy and partisanship, were too sweet. 

he intimacy thus renewed was soon in full 
force, as strong as ever, or stronger. 

Hester, withheld by the strict, unspoken eti- 
quette of the Row, which did not permit man 
or woman entrance into any house not their 
own, except upon invitation, had never yet 
crossed my threshold ; now, she was a frequent 
visitor ; and that despite the fact, plainly ob- 
servable, that Hester was no favourite with 
Mrs Brand. Hetty’s audacious laughter and 
frank speech were specially distasteful to her. 
Barely civil to her when Jim was there, no 
sooner was he gone, than a wordy war would 
break out, in which the elder woman often got 
worsted. Sheltered by Hester’s incisive tongue, 
I made bold to pluck up spirit and oppose her 
myself upon occasion, and, to my surprise, I 
found that the more I asserted myself, the 
greater were Mrs Brand’s concessions. 

There is one thing we none of us know 
nefit by the knowledge, 
and that is, to know when we are happy. 
Directly the time is past, we know it, and 
mourn that we did not make more of the 
blessed season. The month or two after 
Hetty’s and my reconciliation was such a period. 
Jim seemed to share my partiality for her, and 


our party of an evening, either within doors 
or in the fields, was a me one. However 
morose Mrs Brand might be, Hetty’s sympathy 
consoled me when we were alone together; 
while, if Jim’s mother snapped and snarled 
before her, Hetty’s laugh and retort often drove 
the elder woman to sullen silence, a silence, 
however, in which she brooded revenge. Hers 
was a nature which demanded the outlet of 
free speech to keep her thoughts from venom. 

It was after a week or two's sullen avoidance 
of all communication with Hester that she one 
day burst all bounds to me. The morning was 
a fine one in autumn, Jim had not long left 
home, and his mother and I were still occupied 
in putting away the breakfast things. Our 
cottage door stood open ; across the green level 
meadow spiders’ webs—virgins’ threads we called 
them—caught the rays of the morning sun, 
making a path of silvery white. Walking to 
the door as I wiped a cup, I caught sight of 
Hetty. Her face was towards the mills; she 
was walking backwards, nodding and waving a 
hand to Jim, and exchanging merrily shouted 
greetings as he went on his way to work. 
Presently she caught sight of me, and came 
past our cottage, her face all aglow. We passed 
the time of day to each other, said a few 
indifferent words; and then she went on her 
way, nodding gaily to Jim’s mother through 
the window as she passed. Mrs Brand made 
no response to her greeting, except by a mut- 
tered, ‘Get along, you hussy !’ Then she turned 
sharply on me and said through her set teeth, 
‘I wonder you encourage that minx! Any one 
that wasn’t a fool could see she was over head 
and ears in love with your husband.’ She 
spoke so abruptly and with such bitter inten- 
sity that in my consternation I dropped the 
cup I was wiping, and it smashed to atoms on 
the brick floor. 

‘There you go!’ she cried, ‘as if cups could 
be had for the picking up. Ah! you may look ! 
but you mark my words—if anything goes 
wrong with you, I know who'll fill your shoes ; 
and so does she—a hussy !’ 

Perhaps jealousy is infectious. Although I 
knew Jim’s mother to be jealous, and, where 
Hetty was concerned, spiteful, still her words 
remained with me. She had made an impres- 
sion, and she knew it. I began to like, to trust 
her more, and Hetty less; and she, too, knew 
it. 

Gradually my in Jim and happiness 
sank lower, and | was too stupid to perceive 
it was all my own fault. Hester would not 
come to us without asking, and in my silly 
suspiciousness, I refrained from asking her, 
much as I missed her sympathy and her cheery 
high spirits, which had acted as an antidote 
to Mrs Brand’s gloomy views of life. She 
would often say, as we sat at work together, 
that it would have been a good deal better if 
she had never been born; and sometimes I got 
to think she was right, except for Jim; and I 
dreaded my child would be deformed, or deaf 
and dumb, or an idiot, as she said, and I could 
not deny so many were. So the days went by, 
days when I might have been, and might have 
made Jim—who was very or and compassion- 
ate to me—so happy, and I let the opportunity, 
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which was never to return, slip away for 
ever. 

One afternoon, in the October of that year, 
a day that had begun in a filmy veil of blue 
haze, and ended in a blaze of the broadest 
sunshine, I started to go and meet Jim comin 
from his work. Passing along the Row, 
stopped at Tom Judge’s garden. The father of 
the Row was busied there harvesting potatoes. 
He stood resting his bent back against the fence, 
while I remarked about the fineness of the 
afternoon. 

‘Look yender,’ said the old man, pointing a 
crooked brown forefinger at the low hills that 
seemed drawn in closer to us. ‘’Twon’t last. 
See how handy them hills be! They ain’t no 
nigher, we knows, but they allus looks handier 
afore rain.’ He had got so far, when a trembling 
of the earth, a vibration in the air, instantly 
succeeded by a deafening explosion, stopped his 


ch. 

Mechanically and swiftly, we faced the quar- 
ter whence it came: a dense umbrella-shaped 
volume of smoke had risen into the rosy after- 
noon air. Between us and the mills, ashes, 
wood-splinters, shattered bricks and mortar, a 
whole mass of wreckage and ruins, were falling. 
Every door burst open in the Row, and in a 
moment Hester was at my side. Grasping her 
hand tight, we set off and ran, full speed, to 
the foot-bridge where the drowned woman had 
been found. As we crossed it, the water, all 
alight with reflections from the bright sky 
above it, was rippling, and shivering, and shud- 
dering in its cosy bed below the plank. When 
we reached the other side, Hester suddenly let 
go my hand, caught my waist, and twisted me 
round. ‘You mustn’t go on—you must go 
back !’ she cried authoritatively. 

In vain I struggled and implored ; she held 
me firm. Then I saw that her dilated eyes 
were drawn again and again to one spot in the 
osiers on the bank. Wrenching myself round, 
= eyes followed the direction hers had taken. 

hat was it? Something flung, hurled amongst 
the reeds—something that had once been a 
man! As I stared, spellbound, it seemed to me 
that the blue-shirted arm, every stitch in which 
was of my own setting, that it moved as though 
motioning me—a farewell. 


After a long, long nightmare, in which I 
was tormented by succeeding visions of low 
hills bathed in sunshine, of black, balloon- 
shaped clouds, of a blue-shirted arm, through 
all of which rang the continual wailing of an 
infant, I awoke to find little Jim on my arm, 
and Hetty sitting beside my bed. That she 
had saved my life and the baby’s, I could 
well believe. It was weeks before she left us, 
day or night, and when she did, it was but to 
find a home for us far away from Grimm’s 
Flats. Mrs Brand lived with us till she died, 
and thought more, relied more on Hester than 
on any one else. 

Little Jim shall never learn or hear of his 
father’s trade, if Hetty and I can prevent it, 
lest, again, those who take the sword perish 
with it. Our boy, we call him, but he is more 
hers than mine; he will quit me for her any 
day ; and I would not have it otherwise. Her 


courage, her constancy, her bright spirits, have 
upheld us through many trials. She is the 
strong strand of our threefold cord. If I took 
one Jim from her, I have given her another: 
it is her turn now, and she loves the boy as 
she loved his father, as she loves me, with a 
— women. God forbid 
that 1 shou udge Jim paying his parents’ 


THE OTHER ROOM. 


Tus pleasant room, you say, holds all I need; 
Here are my books, my plants, my pictures; friends 
Are round my hearth. Before my eyes recede 
Through the broad casement, river, hill, and mead ; 
And better still, at evening there ascends 
Twilight’s one star, made to console the gloom. 
There’s the door where one enters; here, the fire; 
What more could mortal ask or heart desire ? 

And there, the portal of the Other Room. 


The life I lead is fair, yet here and there 

Its very sweetness wakes a secret pain 

For some remembered friends who unaware 

Stole through that door, and left this vacant chair, 
That book unread, unsung that well-known strain. 
The door is closed upon their still retreat. 

I call, I listen, but have never known 

The far-off whisper of an answering tone, 

Nor any sound of their returning feet. 


Beyond that door, how dream I that they fare, 
What life for them the heart left here foresees? 
Whether through other windows they may share 
My view of hill and stream, and everywhere 

Set round them books and pictures like to these— 
Sing songs like mine, and tend their rose in bloom— 
Whether for them as well, when day is done, 

If there be any setting of their sun, 

My one star charms the twilight of their room. 


Surely with purer hearts and clearer eyes, 
Linked with the old life, but with ampler aims, 
Fuller achievement—the old joys they prize 

For joy’s sole purpose—that the life should rise 
Beyond the touch of any earthly shames. 

All wisdom there translated into deeds— 

All beauty there traced further to its source, 
My life in theirs pursues its intercourse, 

And theirs in mine still answers to my needs, 


When I have finished here my days’ routine, 

For me that door shall open. May I stand 

Not trembling, as the larger light serene, 

With its fresh splendours seen and unforeseen, 

Strikes me upon that Threshold. May my hand 

Find near a hand that held it in the gloom, 

A voice that speaks in a remembered tone, 

So leave this humble Parlour of my own 

For the broad peace of that With-drawing Room. 
E. Buarr 
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